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the influence of george borrow upon prosper 

m:erim:ee. 

Scholars who have concerned themselves with the life and writings 
of M^rim^e have generally assumed that the descriptions of Gypsy 
life in Carmen are the fruit of the author's personal observation and 
first-hand study of the language and lore of that interesting people. 
In thus supposing Carmen to be a portrait painted ad vivum they are 
not wholly wrong; but the important part which the writings of 
Borrow play as sources of Carmen appears to have escaped attention. 
In the final chapter of Carmen, added after the first appearance of the 
story in the Revue des Deux Mondes,^ M^rim^e mentions Borrow's 
name solely to hold him up to ridicule. Always fond of mystifying 
his readers he throws dust in their eyes by affecting an authority of 
knowledge not possessed by the writer whose works he has been 
exploiting. But he is more ingenuous in his intimate correspondence 
with his Inconnue, Mile Jenny Dacquin. He there confesses that 
much of his Gypsy lore was derived from Borrow: "You asked me 
the other day where I obtained my acquaintance with the dialect of 
the Gypsies. I had so many things to tell you that I forgot to reply. 
I got it from Mr. Borrow; his book is one of the most curious which I 
have read."^ In view of this admission there is no need of proving 
that such an influence existed. The purpose of the present article 
is merely to examine its extent. 

The Gypsy was one of the stock characters of Romanticism, and 
M^rim^e in his earliest works exhibits the prevailing interest in the 
race. His mythical Clara Gazul is the offspring of a Granada canon 
and a gitana of the Albaicln. Her favorite ditty is : Cuundo me pario 
mi madre, la gitana. His equally mythical Hyacinthe Maglanovich, 
the bard of La Guzla, owed his gift of song to the Tching^mcha 
or Bohemians who kidnapped him when a child. His first real Gypsy 
character occurs in la Chronique du regne de Charles IX in the person 
of Mila. We know that Mila is a Gypsy because we are told that 

• Carmen was first published In the Issue of October 1, 1845. 
2 Lettrea d une inconnue (Paris, 1889), II, 289. 
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16 Geohge T. Nobthtjp 

such is the fact. The portrait exhibits a complete lack of modeling. 
Not the slightest bit of local color illustrative of Gypsy life is intro- 
duced, unless the telling of fortunes and a propensity for theft may 
be so considered. Borrow had not yet published the results of his 
studies, and M6rim6e was still to begin his own. But these slight 
allusions at least betray an interest in the subject, an interest which 
will quicken with the first opportunity to see and associate with the 
race. 

That opportunity came in the year 1830 when M6rim6e first 
visited Spain. In that year he gathered some of the material after- 
ward woven into the fabric of Carmen. It was then that the Con- 
desa de Teba (later the Condesa de Montijo) related to him the 
anecdote which served as the "germ" of Carmen, a trivial drama of 
jealousy and murder in which Gypsies played no part. "II s'agissait 
d'un Jacques de Malaga, qui avait tu6 sa maitresse, laquelle se con- 
sacrait exclusivement au public," writes M6rim^e to the countess, 
recalling the incident fifteen years later.* In 1830, likewise, he wrote 
his article on the bandit Jos6 Maria. And in this same year also the 
Condesa de Teba introduced him to the Spanish novelist Est^banez 
Calder6n. 

Est^banez Calderon and M^rimfe had much in common. Both 
were intimates of the Condesa de Teba, assiduous attendants at her 
tertulia, moving on a footing of easy familiarity with the aristocratic 
circle of Madrid; yet the Spanish costumbrista might have said as 
truly as M^rim^e that he was never so in his element as " in a Spanish 
venta with muleteers and peasants of Andalusia." Both men were 
novelists devoted to the depiction of manners and the creation of local 
color. Both plumed themselves on being serious historians as well. 
Both were bibliophiles. Est6banez Calderon purchased books for 
M6rim^e in Madrid; Merimee in Paris attended book auctions in the 
interest of his friend. But above all Est^banez was valuable to 
M^rim^e in the capacity of guide. He it was who introduced him 
to certain aspects of the low life of Madrid from which was gained a 
first-hand knowledge of Spanish manners. This intimacy was not 
suspected by even the best-informed Merindeistes of France until the 

■ First printed In the prelace to the edition de luxe of Carmen, "Pour les cent bib- 
liophiles" (Paris, 1901). Not having seen this edition, I quote Irom the reproduction 
of the letter. Cf. Plnvert, Sur Mirimie, Notes bibliographiiuee et critiques (Paris, 1908). 
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Influence op Borrow on Prosper Merimee 17 

recent publication of seven letters addressed by M6rimee to his 
Spanish friend.* Much of this correspondence is the reverse of edi- 
fying, but reveals how helpful each friend was in the literary labors 
of the other. 

Years afterward Est^banez Calder6n received a presentation copy 
of Carmen with the inscription: "A mon mattre en chipe colli" ("To 
my master in the Gypsy tongue").^ In an accompanying letter he 
says: " Voici en attendant un petit souvenir de nos anciennes etudes 
sur la chipe colli, pour lequel je vous demande un coin dans votre 
bibliothSque."* Estebanez Calder6n was, therefore, the first who 
made Merimee acquainted with the Spanish Gypsy and his language, 
but we may doubt whether M^rim^e was able to acquire from his 
friend more than a few scattered phrases of the jargon. When he 
departed for the South he continued his investigations alone. The 
Gypsies of Granada excited his lively interest. Whether, as has so 
often been stated, he there found the original of Carmencita cannot 
definitely be decided. But Filon, quoting from the unedited Montijo 
correspondence, has indicated that at Granada he flirted with a pretty 
gitana, "assez farouche aux chr^tiens, mais qui, pourtant, s'appri- 
voisait k la vue d'un duro."* This trip "of a thousand follies" as he 
termed it in later life was by no means wholly devoted to frivolity. 
We may be confident of his sincerity when, writing from Valencia, 
he said: "In a foreign land, one is compelled to see everything and 
is always apprehensive lest a moment of idleness or disgust will make 
one lose a curious bit of manners."^ 

For over a decade after his first visit to Spain M^rim^e's interest 
in the Gypsies lay dormant. It was reawakened by the successive 
publication of Borrow's works. The first of these, the translation of 
the Gospel of Luke into caU, appeared in 1837.^ That Merimee had 
the patience to read this book through we know from a statement in 
his correspondence with Mme de la Rochejacquelein. That good 

• Mitjana, "Lettres de MSrimfie & Est§baiiez Cal(ler6n," Renue bleue, November 12 
and 19, 1910, pp. 609-14 and 645-47. 

« Ibid., p. 609. • Ihid., p. 612. 

• Filon, Mirimie et aea amis (Paris, 1909), p. 54. 

» Moaaiqve, Lettre de Valence (Paris, 1909), p. 287. 

• Emblo e Majaro Lucas. El evangelio aegiln S. Lucas traducido al Romani, 6 dialecto 
de los Gitanos de Espafla (Madrid, 1837). 
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18 George T. Northup 

lady, whose efforts to convert the skeptical courtier of Napoleon III 
are well known, had apparently been urging her friend to read his 
Testament. We may imagine the malicious glee with which he coolly 
informs her that he has even read the Gospel of Luke in Romany.^ 

But two far more stimulating books were soon to follow: The 
Zincali; or an Account of the Gypsies of Spain (London, 1841)^ and 
The Bible in Spain (London, 1842). Salillas has stated that serious 
interest in the Spanish Gypsy dates from the publication of Borrow's 
Zincali.^ The statement might well be broadened to include Gypsy 
studies the world over. Whatever the defects of this work from the 
philologist's point of view, no other writer has done anything com- 
parable in arousing interest in the " affairs of Egypt." Superficiality 
and inaccuracy were not Borrow's worst faults. He dishonestly 
utilized the work of his predecessors in the field without giving credit.* 
Yet many of his more scholarly successors have acknowledged that 
to Borrow they owed their first interest in the Gypsies. His vivid 
style and propensity for romancing won him a popular audience. 
The Zincali inspired a Carmen, a thing Pott's learned Zigeuner could 
never have done. 

Naturally Estebanez Calderon was one of the first in Spain to 
learn of the publication of The Zincali. In a letter dated May 6, 
1842, he requested his friend Pascual Gayangos, then residing in 
London, to procure him a copy. "Buy me," he writes, "the Can- 
cionero de burlas of Usoz and Borrow's book on the Gypsies. He has 
not remembered to send me a copy, though I procured for him so 
many data. Tell him he does not know the word for 'manger.'"* 
From this we see that Estebanez was not only "master of chipe colli" 
for M6rim4e but for Borrow as well, a detail which has escaped the 
notice of that author's biographers. M^rimee's own study of The 
Zincali seems to date from August, 1844, as appears from a letter 

1 Une Correspondence inSdite (Paris, 1897), p. 125. 

2 My references are to the enlarged and corrected second edition (London: John 
Murray, 1843). 

' Salillas, Hampa (Madrid, 1898), p. 130. 

' Ct. Groome, The Academy, July 13, 1874. Borrow took much from Bright's 
Travels in Hungary (Edinburgh, 1819). He was also indebted to Grellmann, though he 
specifically denies having seen that author's book. As we shall see he was also Indebted 
to EstSbanez Calder6n. 

'Ct. Canovas del Castillo, " Bl SolUario" y su tiempo (Madrid, 1883), II, 381. 
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Influence of Boerow on Prosper M^irimee 19 

which he wrote on the twenty-first of that month to his friend 
Grasset, French consul in Janina: 

Apropos of linguistics, I have been studying for several days the jargon 
of the Bohemians (Zingari). Probably you have some of them in Albania 
as in all the Turkish provinces. Could you answer these two questions? 
Have they an individual tongue or only a patois ? Do you know whether they 
know the time of their arrival in Albania and from what direction they came ? 
There is a German who is now writing their history and who seems to me 
to be making a kind of romance. An English missionary or spy has made 
a very amusing book on the Gypsies of Spain; it is Mr. Borrow. He lies 
frightfully, but now and then says things both true and excellent.' 

This letter shows M^rim^e, just previous to the writing of Carmen, 
eagerly seeking detailed information about a distant Gypsy tribe. 
Doubtless other friends like Gobineau and Francisque Michel were 
similarly questioned. The German referred to can only be Friedrich 
Pott, professor in Halle, and author of Die Zigeuner in Europa und 
Asien? M^rim^e had just seen the first volume of Pott's work. The 
second appeared in 1845, and at a joint session held May 2, 1845, the 
five academies conferred upon the author the Volney prize in linguis- 
tics. The Proceedings of the Academy fail to show whether Merimee 
was instrumental in the award of that prize to Pott. Pott's work 
was the first rigidly scientific study of the Gypsy race and language 
which had appeared. He does not seem to have studied the Gypsy 
tongue at first-hand, but he subjected the work of others to a critical 
examination from the viewpoint of a trained Orientalist. It is cer- 
tain that Merimee knew Pott's book, but as a source for the Carmen 
it counts for little. Its ponderous erudition must have seemed to 
M^rim^e ribarbatif. 

The allusion to Borrow shows that M6rim^e was not the dupe 
of that author's romancings; yet it hardly tallies with what M6rim4e 
says of him elsewhere. For example he writes to the Inconnue: 

What he (Borrow) relates of the Bohemians is perfectly true, and his 
personal observations are entirely in accord with mine save on a single 

1 Cf. U Interm^diaire des chercheurs et curieux, October 16, 1892. This letter offers 
evidence that M6rlm6e was familiar with either the first or second EngUsh edition ol 
The Zincali. The French translation appeared a year later: Borrow, Esguiaaea de la vie 
des gitanos d'Espagne (Paris, 1845). This translation is not mentioned in the Borrow 
bibliography compiled by Professor Knapp and published in his biography. A more 
complete Borrow bibUography has just appeared: Wise, Bibliography of the Writings in 
Prose and Verse of G. H, Borrow, London, 1914. 

2 Halle, 1844-45. 
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20 George T. Northup 

point. In his capacity of clergsrman (sic), he may very well have deceived 
himself where I, in my capacity of Frenchman and layman, was able to make 
conclusive experiments. What is very strange is that this man, who has the 
gift of tongues to such an extent that he can speak the dialect of the calU, 
has so little grammatical perspicuity that he fails to recognize at the first 
glance that many roots foreign to Spanish have remained in the dialect. He 
claims that only Sanskrit roots have been preserved.' 

In the Carmen also he ridicules Borrow for naively believing in 
the chastity of Gypsy women. He cites an Andalusian friend (pos- 
sibly Est^banez) who had a different tale to tell. This Andalusian 
may have had the best possible sources of information, but the 
majority of Spanish writers bear out Sorrow's statement. Besides, 
Borrow was not a clergyman, and the man who taught Isopel Bemers 
of Mumpers Dingle to conjugate the verb "to love" in Armenian 
may not have been so naive an observer after all. M^rimee's second 
statement is incomprehensible. Borrow did not refer all words in 
the language of the Spanish Gypsies to Sanskrit roots. He derived 
several from modem Greek, and M6rim6e himself cited these same 
examples in Carmen. 

M^rim^e's interest in Borrow continued to the end of his life. He 
doubtless read with interest Lavengro and Romany Rye, though there 
is no record of the fact and these works did not influence his own 
writings. Late in life he records his disappointment on reading Wild 
Wales, a book which he had purchased for 30 francs and would gladly 
relinquish for 15. He further remarks that Borrow had deteriorated 
greatly.^ The most ardent Barrovian would agree with this opinion. 
An allusion to the British Bible Society in the opening pages of Lokis, 
his last novel, shows that Borrow was still in his mind. He had in 
common with Borrow and many other Romanticists a dilettante 
interest in exotic tongues. At various periods of his life he studied 
such out-of-the-way languages as Arabic, modern Greek, Lithuanian, 
Armenian, Catalan, Basque, and the Celtic speech of Brittany. His 
knowledge of most of these dialects was superficial, and his proficiency 
in languages which he better understood such as Spanish and Russian 
has been somewhat exaggerated.' His point of view was not that of 

1 Lettrea d une ineonnue, II, 289. • Ibid., II, 229. 

« Cf. Groussac, Une Enigme littlraire (Paris, 1909), p. 170: "Son savoir 6tait si r6el 
et si compiet sur presque toutes les choses dont il parlait que, sans le Touloir, il a fait 
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Influence of Borrow on Prosper MfiRiMfiE 21 

the philologist. He studied for personal amusement and to gain 
local color for his books. The Gypsy speech seems to have interested 
him longer than most of the other languages mentioned, excepting 
only Russian, though writing to his friend Gobineau, February 9, 
1855, he says : " I am beginning to be very rusty in chipe calU which 
I formerly jabbered with some success in Madrid."' In this and 
subsequent letters he gives ample evidence that he has studied not 
only the Gypsy dialects of Spain, but other European dialects of that 
tongue as well. He subjoins a list of 28 Gypsy words of general 
European use (certainly not taken from Sorrow's vocabulary), and 
asks his friend, then secretary of the French ministry in Persia, to 
send him the corresponding forms used by the Gypsies of Persia. 
This Gobineau did, and M^rim^e replies: 

I have read and reread your little vocabulary of the Persian Gypsies, and 
from the trouble which I had in collecting a few of the words of their Spanish 
brothers, I understand all that the list which you have been so kind as to 
transcribe for me has cost you. There is certainly a striking connection 
between the majority of the words of your Gypsies and those of ours, and 
it is astonishing that an unwritten language should not alter far more among 
individuals situated so far from each other.^ 

The translation of Pushkin's Bohemiens is another token of the 
interest Merim^e took in Gypsy matters late in life. 

When at last M&im6e was able to command the assistance of 
books, he renewed his direct observation of the Gypsy. He has left 
us several accounts of his methods of work: 

I found at Perpignan two superb Bohemians shearing mules. I spoke 
cold to them, to the great horror of the artillery colonel who accompanied 
me, and it was found that 1 was far cleverer than they and that they rendered 
a startUng testimony to my learning of which 1 was not a little proud.' 

This proves no more than that M^rim^e was master of a few 
conversational phrases. A very slight knowledge of Romany is 

illusion sur d'autres aux critiques les plus dgflants— comme 11 est arrive pour sa connais- 
sance du bohSmien et mSme de I'espagnole, qu'on a fort exaggrSe." Groussac probably 
had in mind Taine's remarks on this point. Cf. Talne's introduction to the Lettres d 
tine inconnue. Groussac's statement is correct except in supposing M§rim6e innocent 
of a desire to impose upon his readers, which in view of his many mystifications we may 
well doubt. 

' Betue des Deux Mondes, 1902, 5th period, 728. 

' Ibid., p. 733. 

' Lettres d une inconnue, I, 256. 
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sufficient to arouse Gypsy astonishment. The following passage 
gives a better idea of his methods of investigation: 

Yesterday they came to invite me to a party on the occasion of a Gypsy 
mother's accouchement. The event had taken place only two hours ago. 
We numbered about thirty individuals in a chamber like that which I 
occupied in Madrid. There were three guitars, and they sang at the top of 
their voices in Romany and Catalan. The society was made up of five 
gitanas, one of whom was tolerably pretty, and a like number of men of the 
same race; the rest were Catalans, thieves, I suppose, or horse jockeys, 
which amounts to the same thing. Nobody spoke Spanish, and mine was 
hardly understood. We exchanged ideas only by means of a few words of 
Gypsy, which greatly pleased the honorable company. "He is one of us," 
they said. I slipped a duro into the hand of a woman, telling her to go and 
get wine. These tactics had occasionally proved successful under similar 
circumstances in Andalusia. But the Gypsy chief immediately snatched the 
money from her hand and restored it to me, saying that I honored his poor 
house only too much. They gave me wine, and I drank without paying. 

On returning home, I found watch and handkerchief in my pocket 

The songs, all of which were unintelligible to me, had the merit of recalling 
to my mind Andalusia. One of them they dictated to me in Romany which 
I understood. It has to do with a man who speaks of his wretchedness and 
tells how long he has been without eating. Poor people! Would they not 
have been perfectly justifiable, if they had taken my money and clothes and 
ejected me with a beating ?' 

These adventures occurred subsequent to the writing of Carmen, 
but previous to 1844 he had conducted many similar investigations 
among the Gypsies of Madrid, Granada, Seville, and Cordoba. He 
had also visited some of the tribes of Germany and the Vosges 
Mountains. M^rimee's opportunity for direct observation of Gypsy 
manners was therefore extensive. Why, then, is it necessary to seek 
a literary source for the Carmen? Because M6rim6e when he set 
out to manufacture local color seldom dispensed with literary aid. 
He did, indeed, frequently dispense with direct observation. Thus, 
Le Thedtre de Clara Gazul was drawn entirely from the author's reading 
and imagination. M6rimee, at the time of its publication, had never 
set foot in Spain, South America, or any of the other countrfes 
described. Yovanovitch has ably indicated the sources of La Guzla? 
It will be remembered that Merimee, desiring to journey to lUyria, 
had written that famous mystification based upon rare books of 

' Filon, op. cit., p. 164. « Yovanovitch, La Guzla de Prosper Mlrimie (Paris, 1911). 
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Influence of Borrow on Prosper M£rim£e 23 

travel, with the intention of later using the profits of his book to 
defray the expenses of a tour beyond the Adriatic which would enable 
him to ascertain how near he had come to the truth. The trip to 
Illyria never came to pass, but Merimee did visit Corsica after having 
first written his little masterpiece Mateo Falcone, a work filled with 
Corsican local color. As has recently been shown, personal observa- 
tion led him to make numerous alterations in later editions of the 
story.i The local color of Lokis is reminiscent of the author's studies 
on Lithuania. Not having himself visited the region described, 
M&im6e asked Tourgenieff to criticize the local color in it. Colomba 
and Carmen, on the other hand, were written after Merimee was 
personally familiar with Corsica and Spain; nevertheless in writing 
the latter work, he depended even more upon books than upon his 
own eyes. And the book from which he drew most freely was 
Sorrow's Zincali. 

Except for the strong impulse given to Gypsy studies by the pub- 
lication of the Zincali, Carmen — ^at least in the form in which we 
know it — would never have been written. The vulgar little item of 
police court news related by the Condesa de Teba afforded scant 
material for a masterpiece. It was not until Sorrow's books had 
revived M6rim6e's interest in the Gypsies that he conceived the idea 
of Carmen. This we may infer from the letter to the Condesa de 
Montijo (May 15, 1845) from which I have already quoted: "As I 
have been studying the Gypsies for some time, I have made of my 
heroine a Gypsy."^ He had waited fifteen years before turning to 
literary account the story which is rightly regarded as the germ of 
Carmen. Meanwhile Borrow had published his Zincali (1841), The 
Bible in Spain (1842); Trujillo his Vocabulario del dialecto gitano 
(1844); Pott his Zigeuner (1844-45).* Carman, then, was written at 

• Cf . Souriau, " Les Variantes de Mateo Falcone," Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France, XX, 
No. 2, 332-42. j Pinvert, op. cit.. p. 116. 

» Without attempting to give a complete bibliography of works dealing with the 
Gypsies prior to 1845 (for such a list see Pott), the following are the more important 
worlcs wlilch M[6rim§e may have used : Grellman, Die Zigeuner (Leipzig, 1873) ; Hoyland, 
A Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and Present State of the Gypsies (Yorlc, 1816); 
Puchmayer, Bomani Chib (Prague, 1821); Passa, Essai historique sur lea Giianos (Paris, 
1827); Bischoff, Deutsch-Zigeunerisches Wdrterbuch (Ilmenau, 1827); Kindler, Mittei- 

lungen iiber die Zigeuner (NUrnberg, 1831); J. M , Historia delos Gitanos (Barcelona 

and Madrid, 1832, cited by Borrow) ; Graflunder, Ueber die Sprache der Zigeuner (Erfurt, 
1835) ; Tetzner, Geschichte der Zigeuner (Weimar, 1835) ; Heister, Ethnographische und 
geschichtliche Notizen iiber die Zigeuner (KOnigsberg, 1842). Most of these works I have 
handled and can find no evidence that M6rim6e used any of them in writing Carmen, 
except for a few words which he may have taken from German glossaries. 
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a time when definite information about the Gypsies was beginning 
to replace the imaginings of the preceding decade. The day of the 
Preciosas and Esmeraldas was past. The heroine of the Condesa de 
Teba's story was not a Gypsy. Merim6e alters facts in order to pro- 
vide himself with an opportunity of creating local color and to air 
his newly acquired knowledge of the Gypsy tongue and Gypsy 
manners. Similarly, in order to display his scanty knowledge of 
Basque, the original Jacques de Malaga is transformed into Don Jos4 
Navarra.^ It remains now to examine the Carmen in detail and to 
point out what facts Merim6e drew from Borrow. 

First of all, the Carmen contains a number of Gypsy proverbs, all 
but two of which are taken from Borrow's collection in the Zincali: 
"Chuquel sos pirela, cocal terela" ("The dog who walks finds a 
bone"); "Or esorjie de or narsichisl^ sin chismar lachinguel" ("The 
extreme of a dwarf is to spit largely");'' "Len sos sonsi abela pani o 
reblandani terela" ("The river which makes a noise has either water 
or stones"). Here M6rimee corrects an error of Borrow who had 
written bela for abela, but himself has reblendani instead of the correct 
reblandi. That M6rim6e did not follow his authority slavishly is 
shown also by the following example: Borrow writes: "Aunsos me 
dicas vriard6 de jorpoy ne sirlo braco" ("Although thou seest me 
dressed in wool, I am no sheep"); M6rim4e gives it thus: "Me dicas 
vriardd de jorpoy, bus ne sino braco." He has omitted the word for 
"although" and substituted that for "but." He has changed the 
agreement of the participle from masculine to feminine to suit his 
context, and lastly he has corrected the misprint of sirlo to sino. 
Nobody has hitherto pointed out that the Carmen ends with one of 
those pretty mystifications of which M^rim^ was so childishly fond. 
The last sentence of Carmen contains a proverb not found in Borrow: 
" En retudi panda nasti abela macha" ("A fly does not enter a closed 
mouth"). This is nothing in the world but the common Italian 

1 M6rlm6e may have been indebted tor his knowledge of Basque to his friend, Fran- 
cisque Michel, professor in Bordeaux, the future author of Z-e Pays basque, with whom he 
maintained a constant correspondence. In that book Michel devotes a chapter to the 
Basque Gypsies. He also has something to say of the Gypsies In his Histoire des races 
maudites de la France et de I'Espagne (Paris, 1847). 

2 In all the editions of Carmen this is rendered: "La promesse d'un naln c'est de 
cracher loin." This is nonsense. For promesse read prouesse. This misprint which 
dates from the first Issue of Carmen in the Revue des Deux Mondes has never before been 
corrected. 
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Influence of Borrow on Prosper M^rim^e 25 

proverb: "In bocca chiusa non entr6 mai mosca" which M6rimee 
has amused himself by rendering into calo with the aid of Sorrow's 
glossary. But even this was, I think, suggested by Borrow. The 
one proverb given in the Zincali without a Gypsy equivalent 
runs thus: "The poor fool who closes his mouth never winneth a 
dollar." This may have suggested to Merimee the well-known 
Italian proverb which is such a close equivalent. That he was ca- 
pable of writing a sentence in the cald dialect is proved by the corre- 
spondence with Est6banez Calder6n. Another proverb also seems 
to be the author's own invention: " Sarapia sat pesquital ne punzava" 
("Gale avec plaisir ne d^mange pas"). None of these proverbs is 
taken from Pott's collection or from any other printed source then 
available. 

We have M^rim^e's own statement that he was familiar with 
several glossaries of the Gypsies' dialects; but in writing Carmen, 
Sorrow's vocabulary was his chief aid. Nearly all the Gypsy words 
and phrases used in Carmen may there be found. E.g., 6071, rommani, 
chipe calll, payllo, bar lachi, romalis, rom, rami, cald, majari, ustilar 
d pastesas, lillipendi, erani (Borrow, erani), minchorro (Borrow, min- 
choro), bari, crallisa, pani, manro. Ion, jamar, Hilar, gras, graste, gris, 
fila, sarapia (Borrow, zarapia). He accepts Sorrow's etymologies in 
the case of three words without giving credit — proof positive that the 
Zincali was his source :cocaZ from Greek kokkalon; petalli (Borrow, 
petall) from Greek petalon; cafi from Greek karphi. He occasionally 
makes slight changes in the orthography which seem to show that 
his own observations were different. There are only a few Gypsy 
words not found in Borrow: tchouri, a variant of chori; rommani 
tshavi; firla, a variant of fila. These, as well as the statement regard- 
ing perfects in -ium he took from some German source; it would be 
impossible to say which. He further gives a sentence which he says 
he took down from the lips of a Gypsy in the Vosges: "Singo, singo 
honti hi mulo." This is clearly not the cald dialect. 

Many a detail in the plot and local color of Carmen was taken 
directly out of Sorrow's works, though there are a few resemblances 
which may be nothing more than coincidences. Two such close 
observers as Borrow and M6rim6e visiting Spain at about the same 
period must have seen many of the same things. Nevertheless, for 
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the details which I shall now mention the Frenchman must have 
been indebted to the Englishman. 

The narrator of Carmen meets the highwayman at the bottom of 
a mountainous gorge through which runs a rivulet. The mise en 
scene is identical with that in which Borrow's traveler has his sinister 
encounter with the Gypsy horde. The description of the women 
bathing in the Guadalquivir is reminiscent of a similar picture in the 
Bihle in Spain. The description of Carmen in anger suggests Borrow's 
portrait of the "gitana of Seville": "Elle s'avangait en se balangant 
sur ses hanches comme une pouliche du haras de Cordoue . . . . le 
poing sur la hanche, effront^e comme une vraie boh^mienne qu'elle 
4tait." Borrow's gitana of Seville "stamps on the ground, and pla- 
cing her hands on her hips, she moves quickly to right and left, advan- 
cing and retreating in a side-long direction." In describing Carmen's 
dress M6rim6e says: "Elle avait un jupon rouge fort court qui lais- 
sait voir des bas blancs," etc. Borrow quotes the Spanish writer 

J. M to the effect that the Gypsy women wear "a scarlet 

colored saya, which only covers a part of the leg." The romalis 
dance is frequently referred to and described in the Zincali. What 
M^rim^e tells us of the bar lachi or loadstone and the charms wrought 
with it is information derived from Borrow. In describing the riot 
of a Gypsy wedding Borrow tells of their lavish expenditure for yemas 
and other sweetmeats which they strew upon the floor and dance 
upon. Carmen on the occasion of her quasi-marriage with Don Jose 
purchases sweetmeats lavishly, breaks the yemas against the wall, 
smashes crockery, and dances madly upon the debris. "I pay my 
debts," says Carmen, "that is the law of the Gypsies." Borrow 
expatiates at length on the "Gypsy law," especially emphasizing the 
antipathy of the race to remaining in debt and the fidehty which the 
rami must observe toward her rom. We have seen that Merimee was 
a skeptic in the matter of Gypsy chastity, but even here he saves 
himself from criticism by making Carmen a half-blood, and on one 
occasion makes her say to her lover: "I should like to be your romi; 
but that is nonsense; it is impossible." When Don Jos4 inquires 
Carmen's whereabouts, he is told that she has gone to Laloro (Por- 
tugal). Borrow mentions Laloro as a favorite resort of Spanish 
Gypsies who are pursued by justice. "The Affairs of Egypt" is a 
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phrase of frequent recurrence in Sorrow's works; compare M^rim^e's 
"Les Affaires d'Egypte." Similarly one author has "Flamenca de 
Roma," the other "Flamande de Rome." Don Jos6 kills his lieuten- 
ant. Whether the hero of the Condesa de Teba's story committed 
any other murder than that of his wife we do not know; but it is 
interesting to note that the husband of the Gypsy crone in the Bible 
in Spain was a soldier who murdered his sergeant, after which the 
two took refuge among the Moors of Barbary. A sleeping potion is 
administered to Don Jos6. This is the Gypsy drao mentioned in 
Borrow. Carmen's exploits on the highway were unquestionably 
suggested by those of Sorrow's one-eyed feminine contrabandista, La 
Tuerta. As M6rim6e had no occasion for two female smugglers. 
La Tuerta suggested the name for a male character, Le Borgne. La 
Tuerta dealt chiefly in cotton goods. Carmen in colonnades. Carmen 
frees her husband from jail. "Carmen a si bien embobelin^ le 
chirurgien du presidio, qu'elle en a obtenu la liberty de son rom." In 
the Zincali a Gypsy says: "My wife soon got me out; she went to 
the lady of the corregidor, to whom she told a most wonderful bahi, 
promising treasures and titles, and I wot not what; so I was set at 
liberty." Carmen also tried to liberate Don Jos6 from jail by some- 
what different means. Carmen sang one of the songs in which the 
Gypsies invoke Marfa Padilla. Borrow gives one of those songs in 
full. M6rim6e as the future historian of Peter the Cruel was natu- 
rally interested in this bit of folk-lore.^ M&im6e mentions the well- 
known Gypsy trick by which a Gypsy woman induces a credulous 
victim to tie some gold pieces in a handkerchief as a means of dis- 
covering a buried treasure, whereupon the Gypsy disappears with the 
handkerchief and its contents. This is the hokano baro, or "great 
trick," of the Gypsies which Borrow describes at length. The trick 
is also described in some of the old Spanish picaresque novels, but 
M^rim^e probably did not resort to such an out-of-the-way source.^ 
The general account of the Gypsies with which Carmen, in its 
final form, ends is the result of M^rimee's wide reading on this sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere. Borrow is his chief source. 

> Cf. Schuchardt, "Los cantes flamencos," Zeit. f. rom. Phil., V, 260. 

' Cf. Salillas' very Interesting chapter on "Los gitanos en la novela picaresca," op. 
cit., pp. 142 fl. 
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Some of his generalizations about Gypsy customs and characteristics 
are so vague that it would be futile to attempt to indicate an exact 
source; but we may be sure that he draws from Borrow in giving the 
etymologies of the three words cocal, petalli, and cafi referred to 
above. M6rim6e further imitates Borrow in connecting thieves' slang 
with the Romany. The author of the Zincali had shown how much 
the criminal jargons of Spain and England owed to the Gypsy tongue. 
This suggested to M6rim6e a few similar remarks on the language of 
French thieves. Both writers quote Vidocq's M6moires. In this 
connection it may be remarked that M4rim6e's etymology of fri- 
nspusse, though apparently overlooked by subsequent lexicographers, 
who naturally do not turn to novels for philological facts, appears far 
more plausible than any other derivation that has been proposed. 
It is in this last chapter that M^rim^e most unkindly heaps ridicule 
upon the head of the author whose works he has so thoroughly 
exploited. 

In the foregoing study I have made no attempt to study all 
the possible sources of Carmen. The work reflects many of its 
author's variegated interests and is indicative of wide reading in 
numerous unrelated fields. I have merely sought to show that in 
his study of the Gypsies Borrow was M^rim^e's most important, 
though not his sole, literary guide; and of that a careful comparison 
of the two works leaves not the slightest doubt. 

George T. Northup 
University op Toronto 
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